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The Girl Who Danced Up 





Comedy Lane to 


Fame and Fortune 





ciant bit of careless child- 

hood,”” whatever that may 
mean, but to twenty-five million 
others, she is Mary Pickford— 
“winning,” 
and that’s enough. 


cin call her ‘‘an insou- 


*‘cute,”’ 


Popular as she is, however, tew know 
that this little dancing, frolicking bit 
of scenario sunshine made her first sue- 
cesses in humorous moving pictures. 


Film Fun 


the- new magazine, devoted to the 
comedy of the moving pictures, reveals 
Mary’s early rise through her ability 
to make people laugh, in a way that 
was wholesome and helpful. 


‘*dear’’— 





It tells, also, why Mary doesn’t play more comedy parts, and what she thinks of 
the future of comedy films, in addition to showing her in a half a dozen new and 
unvsual poses. 


10c 


a 


Copy 


AT ALL NEWSTANDS 


Film Fun has taken hold over night with overwhelming success, 
because it has met a definite demand for a magazine that would 
«reat of the wholesome comedy of moving pictures-—a magazine 
that multiplies the fun of the photo play—that increases the 
appreciation and enjoyment of the humorous in moving pictures 
when it is being filmed. There are pages and pages of pictures of 
the funny men and women of the screen in their most laughable 
antics, headed by the universal favorite, Charlie Chaplin on the 
front cover in full colors, together with a wealth of other features, 
dealing with Marie Dressler, Billie Reeves, Ethel Teare, Naomi 
Childers, Tom McNaughton, Flora Finch and a score or more 
stars of film comedy. 


$1.00 
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Year 


Film Fun, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 


Great Scenic Attraction 


FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


— to the Pacific Coast should 
not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 

ite Valley—with its massive walls 
and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 
snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 
THE PARK 


A* AUTOMOBILE stage line now 
operates between the railroad termi- 

nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 
an hour and a half to make the trip, over 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to E! Portal at 
the Park line, Pullman cars by night, ob- 
servation-parlor cars by day. Good hotel 
service at El Portal and in the Park. 
Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 
sult any Railroad Ticket Agent 
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Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnifi- 
cent view of San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic 
San Bernardino Mountains. 33 33 33 





Purchase tickets and make reservations at Infor- 
tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bidg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electric Station, Pasadena 
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Preparedness 


REPAREDNESS, as applied 
weeey to present conditions in Amer- 

" ica, should not be interpreted 
to mean preparation for War, but 
rather, preparation for Peace. The 
public arm may need vaccination 
with gun-powder as an insurance 
against the infection of actual battle. 
The child who does not know how, 
by thought or act, to avoid smallpox, 
will be insured against smallpox by 
inoculation with a given serum. 
The nation, if it does not know how 
to avoid War, should be inoculated 
with sufficient militarism to repel the 
advance of the War-infection even 
as the serum in the child repels the 
advance of the smallpox infection. 





—James Martin 
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eh 
HE IMPOSSIBLE thing has hap- 
pened! Economists, humenitar- 
ians, publicists told us for years 
that a great European war was impos- 
sible. It shown that financially 
and industrially the nations of the world 
were so closely inter-related that a great 
war would involve the nations in a 
common havoc. We were told that the 
financiers and banking interests would 
not finance a war because it would wreck 
the credit system that underlies the 
world’s commerce. The workingmen of 
the nations put forth manifestos in which 
they pledged each other that under no 
circumstances would they fight. In- 
ternations! congresses and conferences 
and globe-circling inter-communications 
brought the peoples together so that 
they learned to know and understand 
one enother and it looked .as though the 
age-long animosities were disapperring 
in a world-wide sympathy and affection. 
Pacifists of all countries worked and 
agitated and aspired to realize the dream 
peace as a prelude to a 
universal brotherhood. 
was at hand, so we 






was 


of universal 
realization of 
The millenium 
fondly believed. 
Suddenly the bright sky ot our dreams 
was overcast and before we understood 
the real significance of the sinister clouds, 
the hurricane broke. It swept aside 


By Reynold E. 


Blight 

treaties, sympathies, internations! law 
and overwhelmed the world in a tidal 
wave of hatred, lust and carnage. Hell 


broke loose; the mockery of the wai 
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lords silenced the songs of the peace- 
makers, and civilization itself was re- 
duced in a night to savagery and chaos. 

A year has gone by. Our hopes and 
plans of former days are shattered beyond 


hope. We have, however, had time to 
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make our readjustmens:. We have 
learned our lessons. We know now 


wherein we were wrong. We still cherish 
our dream of universal peace and altho 
the war devils that dominate Europe 
give our faith the lie, we hold fast to 
our belief in the brotherhood of man. 
We have lost our Utopian optimism. 
We have a better and more practical 
program. 

"Some things we have learned and shall 
not soon forget. 

Rhetoric will not bring universal peace. 
Our work in the future will have less 
oratory and more practical propaganda. 
There will be emotional appeal 
and more of a constructive campaign. 

Resolutions of peace conventions do 
not amount to very much. As an ex- 
pression of public opinion they have e 
certain value, but beyond that, nothing. 

Even Hague conventions do not seem 
to have any very great influence. The 
moment war is declared international 
agreements go into the discard. 


We had fondly hoped that peace 
treaties were powerful agencies, as we 
said facetiously, “binding over the na- 
tions to keep the peace;” but to our 
amazement we found that these solemn 
agreements made sacred by the imperis| 
seal and signature, were cynically tossed 
into the waste paper basket as “scraps 
of paper” by the greatest nations when 
they stood in the way of military neces- 
sity.” It was e rude awakening. 

In fact, diplomecy has signally failed. 
I had almost said, the war was precipi- 
tated by the blundering of the diplomats. 
Diplomacy has become the synonym 
of cheating and intrigue; and you can- 
not build democracy and brotherhood 
on a foundation of lies and jealousy. 
The first step toward universal peace 
will be the sending home of these smooth, 
aristocratic expertr in duplicity and 


less 
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fraud. Hereafter the game of inter- 
national politics must be played with 
the cards on the table. 

And I hope you will not think me lack- 
ing in a proper appreciation of religious 
things when I say that universal peace 
will never be realized by prayers alone. 
Unless our prayers inspire us to go forth 
and work earnestly and rationally to 
answer our own prayers, they are vain. 

How then will the war god be over- 
thrown? 

By seeking out and destroying the 


causes of war. 
The trouble with our whole peace 
propaganda has been that we have 


treated war solely as a cause, and con- 
sidered it only in the light ot its effects. 
The suffering, the cruelty, the slaughter 
and the waste of war have been em- 
phasized. Statistics, narrative, argu- 
ment, exhortion have been invoked to 
stimulate our imagination to a full 
understanding of the horror of war. 
We have exhausted the vocabulary of 
invective in denouncing war and war- 
makers. But we have not applied our- 
selves to a proper consideration of the 
causes of war. 

Now, let us recognize that war is a 
symptom of a malignant condition, it 
is the effect of deep-seated causes. War 
will pass when we eradicate the causes 
of war. 

What are they? 

They may be classified roughly under 
three heads: 

1. Rule of aristocracies 

2. Vicious education 

3.- Economic conditions. 

Aristocrecy and militarism are in- 
seperable; the thrones of the kings are 
supported by bayonets. Disband the 
armies, and the rotten monarchies of 
continental EuropeYand their aristo- 
cies would fall in a world-shaking crash 
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In more than one capital w'thin recent 
years the rebellious populace has been 
over-awed by machine guns. Again and 
agegin the rattle of sabres has drowned 
the clamor for populer tights. The 
hoofs of the cavalry have stamped out 
more than one popular uprising. There 
are those, speaking with authority, who 
say that this war was precipitated by 
the war lords and their minions who 
feared the threat embodied in the grow- 
ing power and influence of the social 
democracy. One way to agita- 
tion is to put your sullen and conspiring 
young men upon the firing line within 
easy range of the death-dealing bullets. 
How the gold epauletted aristocrats 
must laugh as they see the agitators of 
the various nations shooting each other 
to death. The way 
to distract public opinion from domestic 
abuses and injustices is to bring on a 
foreign war. Unite a people seething 
with a passion for freedom and popular 
rights by instigating a hatred for an 
alien race. So long as the sristocracies 
of birth and money can control the press 
the outright lie, the scandal, 
the pernicious insinuation against the 
neighbor nation can be repeated in a 
million homes to inflame passion and 
foster hatred, supplying the powder 
ready for the spark when the time comes 
to bring the explosion of war. The 
German believes the English planned 
the extinction of his nation. The Rus- 
sian fights in a holy war believing that 
his dear Russia was wantonly attacked. 
And so it goes. Aristocracy thrives on 
war. Overthrow your aristocracies and 
your war machine would collapse. 


stop 


It is the old game. 


sinister 


It is easy to poison a nation if you 
control its newspapers and schools. Let 
the peacemakers control the education 
of the schools and universal peace could 
be realized in a decade. But remember, 


~I 
ur 
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there are nations in Europe that still 
teach the children the, to us, exploded 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
The teaching of the schools of all nations 
are more or less tainted with the boasts 
of national superiority, the glorification 
of warlike exploits, depreciation of other 
nations and races, the worship of force, 
the inculcation of the vicious principle 
that in international relations might 
makes right and that the conquest of 
small nations by the stronger races is 
not. only legitimate but is blessed by 
God and sanctified by history. Can we 
wonder that such a narrow patriotism 
breeds war? 

Now, re-state your patriotism in the 
terms of peace, righteousness and brother- 
hood. Put force, conquest, end spread- 
the Let history 
be the fascinating story of human achieve- 


eagleism under ban. 
ment in industry, science, art, govern- 
ment, ethics and not the mere 
vatalogue of wers and court intrigues. 
Cultivate a love of 
own nation, with a due appreciation of 
the and 
other and 
foundation of an 
make ridiculous. 

On Christmas the soldiers of 
Germany, France, England, Austria and 
Russia fiaternized between the trenches. 
Th thought of the Prince of Peace made 
them human for an hour and they knew 
that God had made them of one blood. 
Democracy planetary patriotism 
are the watchwords of the new educa- 
The allegiance of the world pat- 


and 
the genius of one’s 


virtues peculiar qualities of 
laid the 


that will 


nations you have 
education 
war 


eve, 


and 


tion. 
riot is not to one flag among many, but 
to humanity. 

There is not pace to adequately treat 
the third great cause of the war-economic 
conditions. Wars are usually struggles 
for world markets. Hatreds born of 
commercial rivalries are often the most 
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implacable. Colonies, ‘spheres of ‘ in- 
fluence, trade routes, commercial pref- 
erences of ell kinds; for these, millions 
of men who have no direct interes in 
them, suffer, fight an! die. Th money 
barons, far from bivouac and _battle- 
field, prosper end grow fat. ~’Tis a 
mad world my masters.” But just 30 
long as the capitalist and exploiter can 
wield a lash over the backs of the many, 
we shall have war. Special privilege 
in the nation means special privilege in 
international affairs, and wherever you 
find special privilege you find injustice, 
suffering, cruelty and war. 

There is a panscea tor wer and it is 
“Justice.” Justice for the people 
against the tyranny of aristocracies and 
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plunderbunds. Justice for each nation, 
giving her a chance for legitimate ex- 
pansion and a place for her children to 
live; and this is true for Germany, Japan, 
France, and every race. 

Justice to Belgium, Holland, Serbia and 
the little nations, that they may be 
secure in their law and freedom against 
powertul and bullying neighbors. Jus- 
tice for the people of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, that they may have the right to 
French or 


say whether they will be 
German. Justice for Poland, a restored 
nationality. 

Justice, iustice, justice—defined in 


the terms of peace, brotherhood, right- 
eousness and civilization—this and this 


alone will bring an enduring peace. 





You Say They Crown No King? 


By H. Houston Peckham 


You say they crown no king, these seried ranks 
Who turn green peaceful farm, grey happy but, 
Into a desert plain where vultures glut? 

You say these writhing borses’ bloody flanks ; 

These myriad human moans; the requiem 
Said o’er that row of gaping corpses there; 

Yon flaming, crashing town; the smoke-thick air, 

Mean for no prince a costly diadem? 


Nay, you do err! 


No vengeful sword is drawn; 


No routed legions run, no foes pursue; 
No single crack of any rifle rings; 
There is no fight resumed at any dawn: 
But that they press a crown of thorns anew 


Upon the forehead of the 


King of Kings. 
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La Rosa del Monte 
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By Jean Brooks Burt 








WAS glad to jump off the slow, 
overcrowded train at Dewey sta- 
tion and find the Camp Verde 

stage drawn up beside the platform, 
with a lean, bronze-faced man, of about 
forty, holding the reins over a mixed 
pair of strong mountain horses. He 
was in deep conversation with a man 
on a flee-bitten pony and failed to turn 
around when I swung up on the stage 
beside him. 

From what I could learn of their 
talk, the man on the pony evidently 
a cow puncher—was telling of a sheep 
outfit that had ranged too long in one 
territory and the stage driver was giving 
his opinion of sheep outfits and sheep 
in general. I was beginning to think 
we could spend the rest of the morning 
by the station when, without a word of 
parting, the cow puncher turned his 
pony and trotted off up the road, in the 
direction of the purple line of moun- 
tains—and the stage driver cracked his 
whip, spoke to his team, and we were 
off. 

Goin’ down to the Post?” he asked, 
as we swung around the corner and 
drew up before the general store, where 
numerous sheep herders lounged around 
the porch, their ponies standing in the 
corral opposite. “Yes,” I returned, glad 
of the chance to air my lungs, I’m going 
down to Camp Verde, we'll make it 
before dark, won’t we?” “Sure, will, 
you'll see the sun go down behind the 
Mogollon’s as we'll swing into the 
corral yard.” 

When the boxes had been stored in 


the back of the wagon, he spoke again 
to his team and we started off, with 
the timbered Bradshaw Range back of 
us, Humboldt Smelter to the right, 
and a long level stretch before us, cov- 
ered with palo verde and cacti in full 
bloom. The stage driver offered me 
the makings,” before rolling himself 
a cigarette. When he had lit it, he 
settled back in his seat with a com- 
fortable sigh and said genially, Them 
flowers are mighty pretty, ain’t they?” 
and to my affirmative, he continued, 
“Aint it odd how them mean, prickly 
cactus can grow them fine magenta 
and yellow bloom? You’d think they 
were just so plumb stingy it wasn’t 
in them. I reckon they’re like some 
folks who appear awful sour and cranky, 
so we all kind of gives them a wide 
range and no one acts lovin’ to them, 
the way the spring acts to them cactus, 
so the poor critters don’t get the chance 
to put out a bloom.” 

This gave me food for thought and 
we drove in silence for awhile. The 
April air was sweet with the scent of 
the yellow palo verde blossom. Far 
off, we heard a sheep bell and the strange 
cries of a Mexican herder. Many quail 
and jack rabbits crossed our road, and 
a gray object was po'nted out to me, 
slinking and gliding in and out of the 
chaparral, every once and again turn'ng 
around to look at us in a hunted, dis- 
trustful way. A coyote, off on some 
lonely quest. Food’s plenty for them 
this spring,” my companion volun- 
teered; I ain’t heard one yap for a 
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long spell. Do you like to hear them?” 
I said I did, to which he replied, Some 
folks claims it makes them feel ewful 
lonesome, but I reckon I’m kind of used 
to bein’ lonesome, so a little thing like 
8 coyote’s yap don’t bother me.” 

I asked him if he’d driven the stage 
many years. Two years this June. 
I started as a youngster to ride with 
the Rafter Eleven Outfit in the Square 
Peak country, then I drifted to the C-O 
Bar and rode with them up yonder,” 
pointing with his whip towards the 
north, til I hurt my back bustin’ a 
broncho: since then I’ve been sittin’ 
down in these cushions, like a tired 
lady.” 

He gazed off over the range and 
there was that horizon look in his eyes, 
peculiar to those who look over big 
stretches of country. This stage busi- 
ness ain’t so bad though; sometimes I 
meet up with right interestin’ folk and 
if they ain’t interestin,’ I just naturally 
don’t make no sign to them I ain’t as- 
leep. It’s some hard though, when 
the spring comes and the calf round- 
up’s on hand; then I want to be fillin’ 
my saddle at sun-up and ridin’ into 
camp by dark to smell coffee and bacon 
cookin’ on the fire. I don’t know 
nothin’ as worries down so pleasant as 
a short rib, roasted b,’ yourself, after 
a day in the saddle. Did you ever see 
& juniper camp fire? Well, you sure 
ought to. I’ve sat and watched one 
many a time before I went on night 
guard, and wondered just how the 
wood had the heart to keep on smoulder- 
in’ as it does, after its body has kind of 
died, same as some old horses s em to 
be kept alive by their spirit and grit. 
i have a horse grazin’ up on the Gress 
Plains, as is comin’ twenty-one, and 
two years ago he could stay good and 
proper with the best. of the string. 
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That covntry I worked when I rode with 
the C-O Bar, is just like home to me; 
I reckon Im as well acquainted with 
the range as far north as the Painted 
Desert as you are with the palm of your 


hand. In the summer time, there’s a 
right smart of curly gras; in them moun- 
tain meadows, and it sure turns the 
stock good and fat. The flowers that 
grow there like indian paint brush, lady 
slippers, and primroses, stand most as 
high as your saddle skirts, for the thun- 
der storms keep the earth right cool and 
rich. The winters come early and hard 
round Flagstaff, and sometime in late 
October, soon as the sky turned a lead 
color and snow clouds showed them- 
selves a raw wind would blow that made 
me feel plumb hollow-chested; then I’d 
drift south same as an old cow. I 
never was 9 hand for ridin’ fences or 
sleepin’ like a possum in the winter time. 
Was you ever in the Red Rock district?” 
he asked, with one of his quick changes 
of subject. I said I had never been 
there and he advised me to go, for the 
scenery and trout fishing were as fine 
as could be found in northern Arizona. 
I tried to draw him again into conver- 
sation, but he seemed lost in his thought 
and it was not until we came in sight of 
the Black Hills, ne.r Charry Creek 
Station, that he spoke. There a lot 
of gold in them hills,” pointing to the 
timbered ridges in front of us. Ever 
do any prospectin’?” I said I held 
interests in a mine in Gila County; 
then, as fell silent again, I added that 
I was going to the Valley to look over 
the ranches on Beaver Creek, in view of 
ranching there myself some day. 
There’s good land up on Beaver,” 
he said. A man could make a nice 
home there—fine climate all year round, 
with seldom a set-back in crops. I 
know a cattle man who lives up on 
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Oak Cre k, fourteen miles above Dry 
Beaver. Him and his wife ranch near 
Sedona.” Doesn’t she get lonely up 
there?” I asked. He wes silent a mo- 
ment, contemplating the flank of the 
off horse. She ain’t the kind to get 
lonesome, she chose her trail with her 
eyes open and she and her man have 
been livin’ there near ten years now. 
I ain’t never heard her complain of bein’ 
lonesome and I’d stake my all, that 
she’s as happy as any livin’ women. I 
used to drift down to their sh ck right 
frequent from Flag. Her man was 
sure a lucky son-ot-a-gun.”’ 


I saw chances of a good story ahead 
and was glad when no one got aboard 
the stage at Cherry Creek. The mail 
bag was handed out and we took up the 
trot again. Talkin’ about trout fish- 
in’ put me in mind of her,” the man 
began, in his slow drawl, taking out the 
“makings” again from his pocket. Her 
eyes always make me think of sunlight 
on a mountain stream, they’re so clear 
and cool and dancin’’ lookin’; I kind of 
feel I can look in and in and never come 
to the bottom of them.” He rolled a 
cigarette, lighted it and turned around 
and faced me. Aijin’t tobacco awful 
considerate to a man’s feelin’s?”’ and his 
eyes smiled into mine in that expressive 
way that Westerners have. He flicked 
at a manzenita bush with his whip, 
before he continued. The Mexicans 
at the Post, named her La Rosa del 
Monte, and them Manyanas’* hit 
bed rock, for she sure was the sweetest 
girl in the territory. Men rode in from 
miles around to see her dance and hear 
her play the guitar and sing them 
Spanish songs her father, Ned Sewell, 
brought with him from old Mexico, 





*Manyanas—tomorrows. A derisive nick- 
name often given to the Mexicans on account of 
their dilatory habits. 
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along; with"a taste for frijoles and mes- 
cal. He 1an an¥outfitting store in one 
of the deserted officer’s quarters at the 
Post, but I reckon he wouldn’t be such 
® prosperous cattle man now if his 


daughter hadn’t been La Rosa del 


Monte.” 


He fell silent again and I had to ques- 
tion him twice before he continued. 
“There was a man named Jack Blakey 
from over Clear Creek way, who ran a 
fair-sized cow outfit and he sure was 
strong on ropin’ The Rose, but some 
way or other, though her father wanted 
to cache-in his small bunch of cattle 
with Blakey’s, Tbe Rose just turned 
her back on him and treated us cow- 
punchers a far sight better. Some 
claims that women have a deeper in- 
sight into human depths than men, 
end that claim sure held good in this 
ease. To all lookers on, Blakey w:s a 
law-abiding citizen, takin his drinks 
and playin’ his cards as well as anoth r, 
but able to swing up on his cayuse, sober 
and unchallenged whea closin’ time 
come. He was a nice-llokin’ fair- 
haired man, with dark eye: that would 
make any girl envious, but as I said, 
The Rose just naturally stampeded 
when he swung his rope in her direction 
and the tyin’ was gettin’ plumb beyond 
him, when one night in May, Blakey 
curled his tail for home earlier than 
usual. The Rose was dancin’ on the 
porch of the store, to the music of a 
mandolin and guitar. She was flittin’ 
in and out emong the moonbeams and 
shadows, like a little white butterfly. 
A bunch of us fun-seekers was herded 
together under a cottonwood watchin’ 
her, when we hears a horse lopin’ down 
the 1oad and stop in front of the gate 
and a man swings out of the saddle 
‘nd walks up the path between the 
lilac bushes. The Rose never sees him 












but just kept on dancin’ and he stood 
on the lowest step, watchin’ her, the 
moonshine strikin’ his face. When she 
had done, she cried out, kind of out of 
breath and laughin,’ Whoever catches 
this flower may ride with me on the 
mesa tomorrow moon-up,” and she threw 
a yellow rose in front of her and then she 
drops her eyes and sees the stranger 
reach up and catch it. The color rose 
up in her face and she stood right still 
and looked and I reckon Blakey saw 
what he didn’t want to see in that look. 
The Stranger did his share of lookin’ 
too, before he walked up to her and in- 
troduced himself as Cal Anderson, from 
up Osk Creek way, come to see her 
father about a cattle deal. We'd heard 
of him a comin’ into the valley four 
year before as a forest-ranger but 
he’d quit the Forestry Service and was 
runnin’ a bunch of cattle up in the Big 
Park district. When things was goin’ 
smooth again, we got The Rose to sing 
and the Stranger leaned against a porch 
pillar and watched her and I never did 
hear The Rose sing as sweet as she done 
that night. It kind of tore the heart 
out of aman. She sung along like sum- 
mer night wind, in the pines on ’Frisco 
mountain. Before we strayed off, I 
sees The Stranger go up to The Rose 
and whisper something to her; then 
she watched him mount his hoss and jog 
away up the moonlit road, carryin’ her 
yellow rose in his vest. I ‘low Blakey 
as well as the rest of us, knew there was 
two ridin’ on the mesa the followin’ 
night. 


I rode past the store when the moon 
was goin’ down and when I heard The 
Rose singin’ ‘Dulce Muchacha” I lowed 
Biakey might as well pull his freight. 
I often sees Anderson at the Post after 
that, sometimes with an Apache Indian 
named Hoetska followin’ ‘him, same as 
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e starved dog will follow you, when you’ve 
carried him home and fed him. One 
evenin’ I was ridin’ into town with 
Blakey and we sees the Indi n stop at 
the store and The Rose come out and 
talks to him and then I sees an ugly 
look in Blakey’s eyes and he never 
returned The Rose’s greetin’. He drank 
more than he could pack that night 
and he got to tellin’ some story connectin’ 
Anderson’s name with a squaw. Ned 
Sewell was there and he was the only 
one who set any store by Blakey’s talk. 
Some way or other, he didn’t hanker 
efter Anderson. I reckon he knew too 
much about the old man in Mexico, 
tor Sewell weren’t no palomo down there. 
All we knew of Anderson was, he seemed 
a mindin’ his business, friendly sort of 
man, with a fair reputation for throwin’ 
a rope and bein’ sable to stay with a 
bronc—without pullin’ leather or chokin’ 
Suzie. Could ride ’em streight-up, as 
they says in thes parts, but we all 
could see from the start, that the old 
man carried Blakey’s brand. I ‘low 
things got millin’ round in his mind 
about the squaw story, for next time 
he sees Anderson, he advises him not 
to come to the store no more. One 
mornin,’ some days before we was to 
start on the main round-up, a bunch of 
us mavericks was playin’ poker in the 
shade of the corral shed, when we sees 
a cloud of dust come down the road, 
round a buckskin pony and Blakey. 
He drew up beside the fence and asks 
where Sewell is. We replies that we 
ain’t his keeper end remarks on how 
disturbin’ it is to see a man in a hurry, 
to which he makes answer in imploite 
wolf, and sets spurs to his pony and 
lopes down the road. We was brushin’ 
away the dust he had raised, when he 
and Sewell walks up to the corral and 


a yealin’ could see they was ablaze wit. 
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news. Blakey starts in and tells us 
that four of his Half Circle Dot calves 
had been found with their tongues slit, 
followin’ Anderson’s Full Moon Cross- 
cows. Now as you know, 2 rustler don’t 
swing on the nearest cottonwood these 
days, but he swings on the one nerrest 
the Court House and we all felt kind 
ot dazed over Blakey’s story. Old 
Sewell believed it and was ridin’ herd 
for it, but we knew nothin’ against 
Anderson. The Rose was seein’ him 
regular, though her father forbid it, 
so Blakey had a reason to want to pick 
on him and draw the blind over us. 
We advised him to keep his mouth closed, 
till he got sure proof that them celves 
that was follin’ Anderson’s cows, be- 
longed to the Half Circle Dot, for we 
knew Anderson had some good friends 
up the river and they’d ride circles around 
Blakey unless what he claimed was 
true. Sewell wanted to carry it right 
to the Sheriff, but we reasoned with 
him ’till he ‘lowed he’d wait for a spell.” 
The man stopped talking and drove 
with his eyes turned towards the north. 
A rain-crow called dismally trom the 
brush and a road-runner crossed in 
front of us, head and tail erect, with 
record time written ell over him, travel- 
ing for all the world like the Sante Fe 
limited, due in Los Angeles by six o’clock. 
Wanting to hear more of The Rose, 
I esked what had become of Anderson. 
“Oh, Anderson,” he replied, with a 
chuckle, he’s still throwin’ his rope 
and he don’t turn pale when he sees a 
cottonwood, neither. Savvy?” He 
seemed to be reminiscing about some- 
thing very pleasant, for he gave several 
chuckles before he continued. 

Did you ever notice what « queer 
way Injuns have about pickin’ up news 
and makin’ a heap of trouble by tellin’ 
it to the wrong party? They squat 
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in a corner lookin’ like a bundle of 
blankets and whites go along talkin’ 
before them same as though they was 
a piece of rawhide, but they savvies a 
sight more than they let on they do. 

Now there must have been an Injun 
near the corral the mornin’ Blakey told 
us about them four calves followin’ 
the Full Moon Crosscows, for when 
Hoetska came into the Post that evenin’ 
round dusk, to outfit the chuck-wagon 
for the long drive next day, he stopped 
at the corral and I saw an old Navajo 
Injun we call Lap-It-Up (bein’ as he 
can pack more firewater than any other 
man in Yavapai talkin’ to him. 

I passed them and went into the 
store. Pretty soon Hoetska drove along. 
His dark eyes wa blazin’ like a forest 
fire and I warrant his thoughts was busy 
plannin’ bad medicine for Blakey. 


He stopped at th: gate and tied his 
team, then he whistled like a prairie 
lerk and someone answered him from 
the back of the house and he walks 
round and leaves me coolin’ my heels 
on the porch, wonderin’ just how much 
that silent red man knowed. I was 
figurin’ that whatever he knew The Rose 
would know too and play her hand 
accordin.’ It was plumb eesy to see 
that she and Anderson wanted to ride 
the same trail and I ‘lowed that no one 
could jump their claim. Poco tempo, 
I sees old Sewell kin’ down the road; 
at the same time the Injun comes round 
the house and waits on the porch for 
him and then they walks into the store 
together. It took a right smart time 
to get the grub and Hoetska was totin’ 
it out to the wagon, when down the 
road walks The Rose, swingin’ her sun- 
bonnet and lookin’ as innocent as a 
young tip-up bird. She passed Hoetska 
just as her father came to the door and 
I reckon if ever that old man held a 
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pow-wow with the Lord, he held one 
then, thankin’ him for not lettin’ the 
gicl see the Apache alone. The Rose 
looked a me when she passed, as much 
as to say, “Slim Houghton, if you whis- 
pers I was back of this house a few 
minutes ago we ain’t pardners no lon- 
ger’, and I savvies, and spoke casual 
like of the weather, which sure was 
muy caliente. Blakey was in town that 
night, hangin’ round the tavern, boastin’ 
how he’d catch Anderson single-handed, 
for he had a premonition that Anderson 
was goin’ to run his iron over some of 
his steers and drive them up to Williams, 
to ship them to Kansas City. He ex- 
plained how easy it would be to change 
the Half Circle Dot to the Full Moon 
Cross brand. I was growin’ weary of 
his wolf and as I went out to find my 
caballo, I sees 2 squaw sittin’ all huddled 
up against the wall of the tavern, near 
an open window. She looked up as 
I passed and her eyes was like the ripples 
on a trout pool when there’s trouble 
brewin’ from a mountain storm. Right 
then I would have steked my last copper 
that Cal Anderson would be teken care 
of. Next day, when Balkey was at 
the store, The Rose made herself right 
pleasant to him; pleasanter than she’d 
been since the moonlight night, a month 
before, when the stranger rode to her 
casa, and Blakey was blossomin’ under 
it. I was watchin’ her close and when- 
ever Blakey wasn’t lookin’ she’d drop 
her smile, and if she’d given me looks 
like them she gave him, I’d have gone 
pronio and joined the coyotes and let 
myself get shot. That night I saw the 
squaw again by the open window and 
Blakey was telling how two of his 
Mexicans had reported six of his steers 
had quit the range and they was givin’ 
to grazin’ in and Anderson’s outfit had 
worked that country on their way north 





and camped on Wild Cat Creek. He 
was goin’ to carry the news to the Sheriff 
and put it in his hands. Next day The 
Rose was as sweet as honey to Blakey 
and she got me to round up a bunch of 
short-horns and bring them to see her 
dance that night and she danced all 
round Blakey and he basked in it, same 
as a man with rheumatiz basks in the 
sun. Then, when she quit, she repeated 
her rose act and threw it just so Blakey 
could catch it. He sure was one locoed 
man, thinkin’ on the ride he and the 
girl would have the followin’ night. 
The Rose sings us some songs and smiled 
at Blakey, askin’ him nice little questions 
about his stock, in an awful interested 
way. I ‘low he thought she was kind 
of findin’ out careful like of his pros- 
pects, so he boasted right smart of his 
bunch and: got to braggin’ about his 
ranch and sayin’ how big his steers was 
that year, so the talk drifted into stories 
of round-ups and stampedes and night- 
herin’ and finally The Rose tells some 
story of a cattle kind in the old days in 
Texas, who ran a bunch of long horns on 
the Pan Handle. A big slice of his 
stock was rustled and he died a poor 
man. So his son took up rustlin’ and 
horse stealin’ just to pay the world 
back for treatin’ his father that a-way. 
One day on the range he and the Sheriff 
of his county, met up with one another 
and the Sheriff kind of savvies just 
why the kid was sore on the human 
race, 30 he gives him another chance and 
the kid took quick to gentlin’ and turned 
square. Blakey claimed that the Sheriff 
was a fool and I saw The Rose kind of 
smile off into the night. 

“Tt takes some sort, of nerve though, 
to rustle a bunch of cattle single-handed,”’ 
she said, lookin’ at him. 

He turned to meet her eyes and his 
dropped. like a dead bird, It takes 
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a mean sneakin’ coyote to do it,” he 
said. “Worse than a low sheep-herder’s 
trick.” 

“Nevertheless, it takes a certain cool 
nerve; I wonder if you’ve got that kind 
of nerve!” and The Rose laughed. “I 
reackon you haven’t,” she said, when 
the cattle-man sat quiet, ‘“Have you?” 
We sew that Blakey was ridin’ fences 
that was all up but he had to make some 
sort of answer. “Sure I would,” he 
mumbled, sullen like. ‘But shy?” The 
Rose asked, but he couldn’t call her bluff 
so she went on. “Suppose there was 
a rustler among us now we all unsus- 
pe tin,’ which one of you would be the 
first to tie him up on that yonder cot- 
tonwood, standin’ so pale and ghostlike 
in the moonshine?” Blakey gave a 
quick look at her but she was starin’ 
off at the cottonwood. “I wonder if 
Jack Blakey would be the first,” she 
said, kind of to herself—and then she 
gets up and told us all to herd on into 
camp for it was time to roll in our blan- 
kets. When I said good-night to her, 
she whispered thst she wants me to 
come back; then she run into the house 
and I milled round town till a half 
hour had gone by, when I took the mead- 
ow rail that ran back of the Post House 
and met The Rose comin’ out that way. 
She wore a mantilla over her head and 
looked right mysterious. “Slim, I want 
you and Charlie Ferner to follow Blakey 
and me to-morrow night; just keep in 
sight of us. We’ll start as soon as the 
moon rises over the Black Hills,” and 
she was gone. 

Charlie Ferner was foreman of the 
Rafter Eleven outfit and we weren’t 
to start on the rodero till a couple of 
days after the night The Rose and Blakey 
were to ride together. I notified Char- 
lie next day of our hike and we wonder- 
ed what sort of a hand The Rose held. 
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When the moon swung up over the Black 
Hills, you betcher we was glad to jump 
in the saddle and ride down the street 
keepin’ well in the shadows. When we 
reached the store, we saw two figures 
on horseback goin’ down the road in 
front of us and recognized Blekey and 
The Rose on her fancy bay pony. We 
waited a spell till they gets well in front 
of us, when we set up a slow jog to keep 
them in sight, for they was trottin’. 
Seemed The Rose was leadin’, for her 
pony kept ahead and struck off over the 
flats du north-east, towards the lower 
spur of Apace Maid Mountains. The 
Rose kept trottin’, twistin’ in and out 
of the brush, till she reached the river, 
then she slowed up and we heard her 
laugh as she got to the other benk and 
took up the trot again. We rode along, 
not far back of them, for there was no 
chance of our ponies’ hoofs soundin’ 
in the dust of the faint trail we followed. 
After a half hour or so trottin’ she struck 
off up a draw, direct east and when we 
was pickin’ our way between the scrub- 
willow and mesquite, beside a canyon 
creek that ren about dry, The Rose 
turned to the left and took up an old 
sheep trail that led round out of the 
draw. It was hard climbin’ and we 
kept well back, so the loose stones would- 
nt’ roll down on us, or that Blakey 
couldn’t hear our horses scramble. We 
came out on top of a mesa a quarter of 
a mile wide, covered with Alfileree and 
sage. I remember the mockin’ birds 
was singin’ awful sweet up there and 
once, away to the south, a coyote called 
and was answered by another. The 
Rose set her pony into a lope and we 
followed, the night wind blowin’ cool in 
our faces. She turned to the north 
and crossed a small arroyo, then hit a 
trail that led down off the mesa to a 
creek-bed below. When we reached the 
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flats,'she headed due north again and 
trotted along for snother balf hour; then 
she turned shrap to the left and took up 
a wide draw, thick with buffalo-grass, 
side covered with scrub and flowers. 
It was a long draw with a heap of turns 
and Ferner and I was about thinkin’ 
we'd ride all night, when it made a twist 
to the left and branched off into two 
smaller draws. We stopped, for there 
was no sign of The Rose. The walls 
on either side kept most of the moon- 
light out and it only glimmered here 
and there, ghostlike, and two hoot 
owls was makin’ things awful dreary. 
We dismounted, and was down on our 
hands and knees, lookin’ for the hoof 
prints, when my pinto pony raised his 
head and nickered and a horse answered 
from away up the narrow draw to the 
left. We jumped in our saddles and 
headed that way. There was lots of 
turns and rocks to go round and we 
was about goin’ to dismount again to 
see if we was on the right track, when 
we smells mesquite burnin’ and hears 
voices ahead of us and the other side 
of a projectin’ rock we comes on what 
we was after, only it wasn’t just as we 
looked to find it. Blakey had dismount- 
ed and was holdin’ the reins of The Rose’s 
pony and he was lookin’ up at her and 
talkin’ hard. The Rose’s face wes kind 
of in some rays of moonshine and it 
was as white as alkali and looked all 
eyes. Blakey was so plumb interested 
in his talk he never hears us comin’ 
but when we rides up to him he fell 
away from the bay pony, his face turned 
the color of the girls and he mumbled 
somethin’ as wasn’t meant for no lady’s 
ear. 

We was speechless, starin’ at each 
other, and maybe because The Rose 
was least surprised of us all, she was 
the first to speak. “Mr. Blakey and 
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I was havin’ a little dispute as to which 
way we'd go. He ’lows this draw is 
blind, but I want to go on and see.” 
With hese words she started a long 
nd I followed her, leavin’ Ferner to 
round-up Blakey who was lookin’ after 
us like a balkysome jinny burro. As 
we traveled along, the smell of burning 
mesqu'te grew stronger and when we 
made a sharp turn to the right, we 
came on e camp-fire, with two men 
settin’ beside it. Back of the fire, 
stretched from wall to wall, was a rough 
made corral and some dark objects was 
huddled in a far corner of it. The men 
jumped up and their hands sneaked 
to thei hip pockets; st the same time 
my hand collide! with mine and three 
guns was gettin’ an airin’. “So,’’ The 
Rose whispers to me, “even greasers 
can’t sleep when they’re doin’ a mean 
game.” Then to them she said, “You're 
boas is back of us, up the draw; when 
he comes here, he’ll tell you to mosey 
along with them steers you’re holdin’.” 
My idees was kind of skippin’ round 
like a mountain goat end I was keepin’ 
an eye on them Mexicans, who sure 
looked like wicked little camp robbers, 
when Blakey rides along, ahead of 
Ferner, and I sees four guns is bein’ 
aired instead of three. The Rose turned 
and faced Blakey. “Its well you came, 
maybe you can say something good for 
yourself that I can’t say. Them steers 
in that corral over yonder show the 
Half Circle Dot brand and Mr. Blakey 
here is sparin’ two of his best vaqueros 
to hold them against the Full Moon 
Cross Outfit, carryin’ them north, even 
though that outfit’s camped nearer Wil- 
liams by now than it is to this draw.” 
Light was beginnin’ to bresk on me, 
when she went on in that steady cold 


voice that sure would have made me 
feel snow-water runnin’ down my back 
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if it had been aimed at me. You see, 
gentlemen, these is the steers Mr. Blakey 
has been claimin’ he lost up on Supersti- 
tion Range. It’s the first time I ever 
heard of a man rustiin’ his own cattle, 
but I lives and learns. I brought you 
all up here to-night to heard what odd 
notions some folks have.” My empty 
pockets! her voice sure cut like a whip- 
lash and I sees Blakey move to the 
other side of his pony kind of hopin’ 
he’d get away from the sting of it, I 
reckon. Four days ago, Hoetska, the 
Injun who cooks for Cal Anderson’s 
outfit, came into town and learned 
through old Lap-It-Up that Mr. Blakey 
was lamentin’ the loss of four of his 
calves. That news made Hoetska so 
plumb aggravated he came to the store 
and told me what he heard and another 
story besides, that showed how the 
Injun holds a grudge of his own against 
Mr. Blekey.” 


She paused and looked over at Blakey, 
but his face was hidden behind his pony. 
“Seems that three springs ago, a band 
of Apaches wes travelin’ north and 
Hoetska and his sister was with them. 
She fell sick and the rest of the tribe 
wouldn’t wait till she got well enough 
to travel, but pushes on to their sum- 
mer camp, but Hoetska stayed and one 
day, Cal Anderson found him lookin’ 
for herbs in the hills; he told him about 
the girl and Anderson had him bring 
her to his cabin, where she’d have more 
comfort than in a tepee in the open. 
One evenin’ Anderson was; rangin’ the 
reserve, the squaw was sittin’ in tront 
of the cabin weavin’ a basket of sweet 
grass, when Blakey rides alcng. He 
finds that only the Injuns are at home, 
so he invites the squaw to follow him 
and cause she don’t know no more than 
& pup, who runs to every one’s call, 
she up and did it, payin’ no attention 
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to Hoetska’s threats and warnin’s. When 
Anderson comes home and hears the 
story, he sets right out on Blakey’s 
trail and when he comes up with him, 
Blakey didn’t feel so bueno as he had 
been feelin’. Anderson sent the squaw 
south to the Phoenix School and since 
then Hoetska has been kind of followin’ 
Anderson same as a man follows his 
star at night. Jack Blakey, if you 
can say that’s a lie, say it now.” She 
aimed at the man the other side of the 
pony, but he was just so dead beat, he 
couldn’t look up at her. There was a 
movement emong the Mexicans, but 
we pointed for them to vamos and they 
moved nearer the camp fire, cussin’ 
all mono-crazy gringos. 

Who told you where to find them 
steers?” Blakey asked, and his voice 
was as husky as a bluejay’s. Hoet- 
ska told me. He cautioned Lap-It-Up 
to follow you and listen to what you 
said, so the old Injun heard you tellin’ 
your Mexicans where to drive them. It 
didn’t seem fair to Cal Anderson to let 
him clear himself in the eyes of you two 
men,” pointin’ to Ferner and me, and 
I knew if 1 took Hoetska along with me 
tonight that Mr. Blakey wouldn’t never 
come. 

So the Apache learned from Lap-It- 
Up off what creek and in what draw 
Blakey told his punchers to drive the 
steers and I trusted to luck and some 
knowledge of this Horse Creek Country 
and starts out. I brought Blakey with 
me, so as he could witness you two men 
findin’ his piece of mean, sneakin’ 
coyote work, worse than a low sheep 
herder’s trick.”” Gentlemen, hush! She 
was repeatin’ them same words Blakey 
had used about a rustler and that sure 
must have emptied a whole barrel into 
him. Cal Anderson sin’t the kind of 
a man to talk,” she went on. He never 
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told of that there squaw-business and 
he reminded Hoetska not to speak of 
it neither, and the chances are he never 
would have if Blakey. had acted like 
a white man. And you, Jack Blakey, 
was the first last night to say a rustler 
ought to sing,—don’t you reckon that 
a man who takes another man’s char- 
acter away by cheatin’ ought to swing 
just as high? Cheatin’ and _ rustlin’ 
kind of fill the same saddle in my eyes, 
only in this case you’re hurtin’ another 
instead of just yourself. A man’s his 
own master, but he ain’t appointed by 
no law to be another man’s downfall.” 

Blakey stood with his head bent and 
his eyes on the ground and I ’low he 
was wishin’ he was the blanket under 
his saddle. The Rose sat and watched 
him and poco tiempo, she gives kind of 
a little sigh and turns round to us and 
her voice had lost its snow-water sound. 
“I reckon,’”’ says she, you men follow 
Cal Anderson’s code and keep your 
mouth closed. This business don’t need 
to go no further than this draw, but I 
‘low it’s goin’ to clear Anderson’s name 
at the Post. By sundown to-morrow, 
Jack Blakey will have spread the news 
that his punchers have found them six 
steers has drifted south to a water hole 
and them calves that was followin’ the 
Full Moon Cross cows, was their own, 
with tongues as sound as Jack Blakey’s 
will be when he tells the truth.” Then 
she turns to Blakey, who had raised 
his head and was lookin’ st her, and 
says, “Tell your Mexicans to push out 
of this place by sun-up and we'd all 
better hit the trail if we wants to get to 
the Post before the moon breaks camp,”’ 
and she led the way out of the draw. 
That hike back-over the way we come—” 
He stopped talking and threw on the 


brakes, and we swung around a curve 
and started on a steep descent. 
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Far below us lay the Verde Vailey, 


stretched out beneath the afternoon 
sun, with the silver of the cottonwoods 
markind the winding turns of the river, 
and the bringht green patches of the 
alfalfa where the ranches lay. Border- 
ing it on the western side, were the 
pinkish-yellow foot-hills of the Mogol- 
lon’s, wit deep, purple shadows in the 
split rock of the Canyon walls. It looked 
a wonderfully peaceful place, guarded 
by the mountains on either side; a valley 
of homes and green things, well named 
“The Verde.” To the north, towering 
above the other mountain ranges, rose 
the snow covered San Francisco peaks, 
outlined against the cloudless southwest- 
ern sky, maybe sixty miles away, as 
the crow flies. 

I turned to my comrade and found 
he was looking toward the snow-capped 
mountain. 

“T’m always hankerin’ after the tim- 
ber country,” he said, “but that there 
little old Valley kind of smiles up at 
you, don’t it?” He gave one of his 
low chuckles and cracked his whip. 
“Two men drifted up here from the 
Mojave last week, seekin’ an open coun- 
try, plumb sore and grieved with Uncle 
Sam. They claims that they can’t 
teke comfort in the range over where 
they come from aa its gettin’ yust scanda- 
lous overcrowded, scarce elbow-room, 
for they were seein’ on the average of a 
man a week. I declare, this civilization 
will sure drive one Slim Houghton up 
to Lonesome Valley, its gettin’ plumb 
enervatin’ to the atmosphere.” 

I tried tactfully to jog his memory 
to continue the story of “The Rose,” 
but he drove on in silence, looking down 
into the Valley. “Up yonder is the 
Red Rock district,” he said finally. 
“You sure ought to drift up that-a-way 
and drop in on Cal Anderson and his 
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girl and tell them Slim Houghton sent 
you, though you don’t need no certi- 
ficate for them to take you in. They’ve 
got a fine milch cow and this spring they 
sat out some bee-hives and the honey 
ought to be real good.” 

I was beginning to search around in 
mind for another question to ask him 
when, of his own accord, he said: “I 
kind of left you on the home trail, the 
night The Rose put her hush-iron on 
Blakey, didn’t I?” ‘Well, it don’t take 
much figurin’ to know what happened 
but I recollect I was sittin’ on the porch 
of the store, the night after that ride, 
wonderin’ how much length of rawhide 
it would take to rope a star, when I 
hears a prairie lark whistle and it was 
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answered by some one in the back of the 
house. I peers round the porch and 
sees the Stranger crossing the yard, 
leadin’ a gray pony and some one runs 
out to meet him and—Well! I reckon a 
coyote wailed in the hills and I answered 
him.” 

He felt in his vest pocket for the 
makings and as he rolled himself one of 
his never-parted-from cigarettes, he 
pointed to the tops of the Mogollon 
mountains, turning a soft rose color 
from the setting sun, before they would 
be wrapped in the wonderful mystery 
of an Arizona night. “We'll reach the 
Post by sundown,—ain’t you goin’ to 
try the makins’?” 





Translated from the Eternal Child-Heart 
By Lannie Haynes Martin 


(An Associated Press dispatch stated that the Relief 
Committee in Rome severly criticised Americans for 
sending a ship-load of toys to the children in the war 


zone. ) 


“Ub-bub! I’se hungry! 


I’se cold too! 


I’se lost vun little vooden shoe! 


My smocks’s all smooched! 


My kerchief’s gone! 


No varmish shawl bas I got on. 

My fadder—he no come back bere! 

De vorld’s all upside down and queer! 
My mudder veep and veep all day! 
Mine little brudder be vont play! 

And vbat vould ever I to do 

My dolly, if I not got you?— 

No von to tell mine thinkets to! — 

My mudder not can bear like you. 


She listen, listen by de door, 





And veep and say “thot dreaf’ul roar—thot dre’ful roar'”’ 
I not now bear it any more since I got you, my dolly dear! 
I vunder what it is you bear vid thotroun’ pinkish litile ear? 
I ’spec you bear de fairies say: 

De vorld, it all be right someday! 

And anyvay, I’se not so ’fraid 

Since you coomed here and smiled and stayed! 
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The Evolution of Music 


2 & 


By J. H. Garrison 








E EARLIEST trace of music 

is found in the genealogy of the 

patriarchs in the year 4003 B. 
C., where according to a subsequent 
author, it is mentioned that the children 
of Jubal handled such as the harp and 
the organ. No description of these 
instruments has ever been handed down 
to us, but we know that they were of a 
most crude type and had no connection 
with the stringed instruments used by 
the ancients 2000 to 1500 B. C., from 
which our present musical system has 
developed. All of the best authors on 
the subject are agreed that our musical 
system had its beginning among the 
ancient Greeks; at the same time some 
credit ia given to the ancient Egyptians 
and the Assyrians as a foundation from 
which our music had its origin. We 
know that when “the daughters of 
Israel hung their harps on the willows, 
and sat down by the waters of Babylon,” 
they possessed music; for David (tenth 
Century B. C.), author of the sublimest 
hymns that were ever sung, again and 
again, speaks of praising God with the 
voice and with instruments. 

There is an old Greek tradition that 
relates how the god Hermes, while 
walking on the sands of the sea, “beheld 
a dead tortoise,whose sun-dried intestines 
were stretched across the shell. He 
touched one and it gave forth a musi- 
cal note; and, seizing upon the sugges- 
tion of nature, he fashioned the seven 
stringed lyre, which the ancients played 
so well.” W. J. Henderson, author 
of a book, “The Story of Musie,” says 


that he has not a great deal of faith in 
the above pretty story about Hermes 
and the Lyre, because the Egyptians, 
he says, had harps with a goodly number 
of strings before the god Hermes was 
ever invented. Another tradition says 
that the wind “whistling thru a broken 
reed suggested the first wind-instruments. 
The oldest of these in the Pandean 
pipes, which consists of a number of 
reeds bound together, one reed for 
each note.” Soon after this, they in- 
vented a pipe that would sound all 
the notes, and hence came the flute. 
Then they figured out how they could 
have more pipes and larger pipes than 
could be blown by one person, and thus 
the organ was created. One of the 
first organs made, consisted of four 
hundred pipes and thirteen pairs of 
bellows and required seventy men to 
operate it. At this rate it would take 
two and three hundred men to operate 
one of our average size modern pipe 
organs, consisting of about two thousand 
pipes. 

The ancient lyre developed thru a 
long process of evolution into the violin 
family and pianos. A noted writer 
says, that the violin, probably descended 
from a three stringed instrument called 
the “ravanastrom” used by the inhabi- 
tants of India in the remotest times, 
and still seen occasionally in the hands 
of begging priests. The evolutionary 
process of the violin consists of the 
following: from the ravanstrom came 
the Egyptian rebab, a one stringed 
fiddle; the kermangeh, a Mohammec »: 
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instrument, made in severe! sizes like 
our violin femily; the Scandinavian 
guddok, and the Anglo-Saxon crowth 
or rotta, from which came the filhele, 
vitula, and finally the viloin, the whole 
process occupying about five thousend 
years. Since the violin form there has 
been no further improvement. The 
fittest survived. Some of the violins 
made in the sixteenth century are still 
in use. The story of the piano has been 
similar to that of the violin. From the 
monochoid, consisting of one string 
stretched across 9 sound-box and a 
movable bridge for dividing the string, 
thru a long drawn out process of over 
three thousand years, came the clavi- 
chord ot the twelfth century, which 
developed to the harpsichord, a stringed 
instrument with a keyboard of white 
keys. From this came the pianoforte. 
The monochord is said to have been 
invented by Pythagoras in the sixth 
century B. C., but he very likely borrowed 
the idee from the Egyptians; for Lep- 
sius says that the principle of dividing 
a string to obtain different pitch was 
applied by the Egyptians two thousand 
four hundred years before the days of 
Pythagoras. 

In the year 388 A. D., St. Ambrose 
chose for the use of the church, four 
scales on a basis of musical notation, 
thus marking the beginning of chants, 
which must have been very effective; 
for St. Augustine in his “Confessions,” 
says that his first hearing of it moved 
him to tears. Here is a specimen of 
it like the original manuscript of the 
third century A. D., a copy of which 
may be found in the works of Grove, 
Henderson, Chappell, Naumann, or any 
of the reliable authorities. 

In the sixth century A. D., Pope 
Gregory introduced the use of four 
additional scales, which are now known 
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as the eight Gregorian scales, each 
being designated by cumbersome Greek 
names. Soon four more scales were 
added, one of which was our scale of 
C. natural. Which they were bound 
to find sooner or later, in the process 
of scale-making. Pope Gregory also 
arranged what is known as the “Gre- 
gorian Chant,”’ which became a master- 
power in ecclesiastical music and remains 
practically unchanged till this day. 

It was not until the latter part of the 
eighth century A. D., that Huckbald 
a Benedictine monk of St. Armand, in 
Flanders, left the first treatise on har- 
mony. Huckbald is said to have been 
the first who introduced part singing 
into the church, i. s., the simultaneous 
singing of different parts at the same 
time. 

No other very important improvements 
were made for about four hundred years, 
when it began to dawn upon the pro- 
fessors of music that if one part was 
to hold a note for several counts, while 
other parts moved on, there ought to 
be some way to compel oll the parts to 
finish a line at the same time. Previous 
to this, every note in a piece of music 
was of the same length and the same 
kind. The new vsariation introduced 
was known as “descant,” and was 
originated by Franco Cologne in 1200 
A. D. It was considered a very great 
ornament to the music and soon became 
so popular that it became a perfect 
mania. The rules laid down by Franco 
for part-writing are said to be almost 
identical with those of modern harmony. 
He recognized as a consonance the third, 
which had hitherto been held in dis- 
favor. Quoting from W. J. Henderson, 
musical author, “Franco classified the 
major and minor seventh, the second, 
and the augmented fourth, as the only 
true disonances.” And above all, in 
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singing the different parts, he strongly 
advocated a contrary movement, which 
is the strongest kind of counterpoint. 
Previous to this, every part had always 
moved along in exact fourths and fitths. 

During the time of Franco, the great 
masters of Netherlands, Spain, France, 
yermany and England were working 
out great achievements in the musical 
art. A great musical school sprang up 
st Paris and flourished from 1100 to 
1370 A. D., during which time, hundreds 
of composers became famous. The in- 
fluence of this school spread into the 
Northern countries, where a large school 
grew up, known as the Gallo-Belgic 
school, which turned out a number 
of prominent musical composers, of 
whom the most noted was Duffy, who 
lived until the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Duffy introduced into his 
masses, the melodies of popular songs, 
instead of clinging to the old “cantus 
firmus” sanctioned by the church; hence 
the folk-song, “the free unscientific com- 
position of the people, which had existed 
from the earliest times,” now reached 
a point of excellence. This was at the 
time when the Troubadours and Min- 
nesingers of France and Germany were 
in their glory. They cultivated this 
species of music and wrote many pastor- 
als, roundelays, and serenades, many 
of which are preserved and are said 
to be very interesting. 
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The sixteenth century, known as the 
“Golden Age,” was a period, when some 
of the greatest scholars in the history 
of the world were produced. Literatuce, 
science, music and art flourished as 
never before. Jacob Feri produced 
“Daphne,” the first opera, in Florence, 
Italy, 1598, but opera was practically 
unknown until 1617, when it was intro- 
duced into Germany by Schuetz. The 
first oratorio, “L’Anima e Corpo,” was 
produced in 1600 by Cavaliers, and 
Handel’s Messiah was first given at 
Dublin, April 18th, 1842. Haydn’s 
“Creation” was first rendered in 1799, 
and Bach’s “St. John Passion” 1724. 
Mozart’s last three symphonies were 
written in 1788 and Beethoven’s opus 
1, was published in 1795. These and 
many other eminent composers with 
their masterful productions were given 
to the world at this period. 


The musical art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was surpassed by 
greater productions during the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, whose musical art 
has been made illustrious by some of 
the greatest musicians that the world 
has ever known. Handel, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Ros- 
sini, Liszt, Wagner, Weber, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann are some 
of the greatest among them. 
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Renewal Se 


By E. E. Harriman 


E DOOR had closed after the bridal party and the mother sat in 

her chair with misty eyes and tremulous lips. The father s‘ood by 

the mante: looking st her with a smile that held the tenderness of 
great love and years of understanding. His hands were aching to caress 
her, but not yet would he gratify th m. 

“My dear, the years have robbed me and the years shall repay. For 
all the years that our children have been growing into maturity I have been 
holding myself in the background of your affection in order that they might 
have all that you desired for them. Now they have passed to the fulfilment 
of their separate destinies and I claim my own.” 

She looked up to him in surprise. “Have I not loved you? Has not my 
love been shown to you in all ways possible? Do you feel neglected?” 
With a smile of tenderness he replied. ‘My beloved, you are the one al- 
together lovely in my sight and all that you do, or have done is good. I 
have no criticism, no complaint to offer. Yet your life has been your child- 
ren’s and I have stood at the outskirts, watchful, ready, backing up your 
care and zeal with my strength and my earnings. But I have been only 
seen as the expected, the dependable aid in all this. Nothing of the sur- 
prises of love that came before the children.” 

He paused an instant and then went on. “Now shall our lives begin as 
at the first. Now shall you learn the ways of love in the old, old way that 
has given place so long to the children. Now shall you wake in the morning 
to the joy of a day with the man whose love drew you away from father and 
mother, even as it has just taken our daughter from us. You shall re-learn 
the joy of being all to just one person. The happiness of complete compan- 
ionship with the man who loves you beyond words. With me as your lover 
you will re-learn all the beautiful things that have lain all these years under 
the beautiful burden of your love and dare for your children and in the 
learning you will find a peace that is greater then you have ever known. 
For it will be like the “Peace that passeth understanding,” far it will be 
the peace of love, purified and cleansed of all worldliness.”’ 


He paused again and stooped over her with a long look into her eyes. She 
looked back at him breathlessly and after a moment rose. He opened his 
arms and she put her hand on his arm with a timidity she had never known 
before. ‘You are strange to me today,” she said. And still he held his 
arms waiting for her. ‘Come and learn.” he said. Still he hesitated for 
another moment and then, with a sigh, she gave herself to the arms that bad 
been about her life for thirty years. And the setting sun gave his gold to 
make a crown for her head. 
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7TOUICg OF THE WEST 


EARS AGO Maurice Maeterlinck declared that patriotism was a vice. But’ 
though he set forth in very logical language the insurmountable antagoism 
between universal brotherhood and that narrow, selfish, partisan, provincial 
spirit, commonly known as patriotism, he was descried by many as a traitor, 

a heretic, a seducer of the people. There are prophets today who have faith and 
optimism enough to declare they see “‘the hand of God”’ in the scourge of war that 
is sweeping Europe. Perhaps, in the light of present events, the world is more 
willing to admit now that if that hand guides mankind into the ‘“‘peace on earth’’ 
epoch so long prophesied by dreamers, it will only be when nation joins hand with 
nation, making commercialism, subservient to the good of the world and declaring 
the time for imperialism and militarism is at an end. When this is done, as it surely 
will be, the absolute truth of Maeterlinck’s statement will be acknowledged. 

Outlining a working plan towards this end is an able article by Reynold E. Blight 
in this issue of Out West Magazine. That Universal Peace has long been one of his 
most cherished dreams and that he has considered it from various angles and still 
believes in its possibility, and that he now suggests a feasible plan for its furtherance 
will be seen by his forceful and lucid argument. 


GINNING with the November issue of the Out West Magazine a new depart- 
ment will be inaugurated. Believing that a large proportion of the interests 
g and activities of this section center in and are inspired by that rapidly growing 
power known as women’s clubs, it is the intention of the magazine to devote a 
considerable number of pages each month to the various lines of effort in which women 
are engaged. The department will be known as the ‘“‘Woman’s Section” and will 
be under the management and editorial supervision of Lannie Haynes Martin. 
To this department many prominent club women will contribute papers on 
topics of general interest. News of the various clubs will be run regularly each month 
and the department will be a sort of club exchange and clearing house for women 
who want to bring their aims and efforts in closer touch with others engaged along 
similar lines. 
This step coming after many months of serious consideration is significant of 
the growing power of woman’s influence in the nation and especially is it significant 
of the dominant note woman is sounding in California. 


INRY FORD, disciple of Peace and potentate of cooperative manufacturing, 
has broken into print with a Bryanite assertion that he willingly will spend 
ten millions to oppose a national program of preparedness. Mr. Ford is a 
great philanthropist and he has done much for the betterment of humanity 
in an industrial way, but his opposition to the preparedness of the nation for its proper 
defense constitutes, in a moral sense, at least, the crime of High Treason and, in 
a land of less freedom of speech, he might be prosecuted for the incitement of foreign 
attack. 
NKRUPTCY is not so easily accomplished by a nation at war as may be 
indicated by the gross expenditures reported. It is customary for the ob- 
server to forget that a very large percentage of the money expended is paid 
out in salaries to the soldiers, for clothing, food, transportation and similar 
items, these funds immediately going back into circulation in the channels of the 
nation which is paying the bills. The only actual loss is the value of the property 
actually destroyed and the time of those men who would be actually producing some- 
thing of value. This probably represents not more than five per cent of the total 
expenditures. Bankruptcy, then, for a nation like England, where only a small 
proportion of the soldiers are actual producers, is a matter of many years. Russia, 
the greatest agricultural nation, is the principal sufferer. 
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By F. W. Jobanect 








The Making of a City 


As Monarchs in Past Ages Commanded and 
so Effected the Making of New Communities, 
so ncw do Great Industries Create New 
Municipalities at will. 











HE MONARCH of past ages when 
he had nothing more important 
to do would say, “I will build 
a city.” Forthwith he would 
select a site—sometimes on the field of 
some notable victory—and would put 
his subjects to work building a magni- 
ficent monument to himself—a great 
city. In those days, war was the 
principal business of the world. The 
city was built when there was no war 
underway. 

In Southern California a future great 






year after year the capacity of the re- 
finery at Richmond has been increased; 
and still it could not refine all the golden 
fluid that gushed forth from the rich 
oil sands of this favored state. 
Another refinery was required, and 
as the first was located near the great 
market of San Francisco, the second 
must naturelly be located near the 
possibly greater market of Los Angeles. 
Representatives of the great corpora- 
tion examined many sites in Southern 
California, and finally selected a tract 











Section of Standard Oil Works, E] Segundo 


city is rising, not because some king 
or emporer had nothing else to do, 
but because a great business monarch 
had so much to do that it must perforce 
have another place in which to work. 

About a dozen years ago the Standard 
Oil Company began building a great 
refinery at Richmond, Californie on 
San Francisco Bay. Year after year 
the output of oil has become larger; 


of 880 acres about five miles north of 
Redondo Beach. This tract successfully 
met the imperative requirements of 
the great corporation. It was neces- 
sary that the refinery be reasonably 
close to the great oil fields of the Whittier- 
Fullerton-Placentia district—it must have 
proper railrozd connections with Los 
Angeles and the east, and it must be 
so situated as to permit the shipment 
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of refinery products by water direct 
from the refinery. This tract on the 
coast north of Redondo offered these 
advantages. 

The land was bought, and the first 
unit of the refinery was started without 
delay. 

With commendable consideration of 
the early traditions of Southern Califor- 
nia, the Standard Oil Company named 
its new refinery “El Segundo,” Spanish 
for “the second,” this El Segundo 
refinery being the second one built by 
the Standard in the State of California. 
The neme is not only appropriate as 
far as its meaning is concerned, but also 
has a pleasant sound when spoken. 
It brings to mind the oft quoted bible 
sentence, ““The last shall be first and 
the first shall be last,’’ for while El 
Segundo is the second refinery built 
in California by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, certain facts seem to _ indicate 
that it will be the first in the sense 
of being larger than the Richmond 
refinery in future years. This cannot 
be stated as a definite prophecy, nor 
as the purpose of the great Standard 
Oil Company, but is simply indicated 
by the fact that the Standard has only 
330 acres at Richmond, whereas it now 
has at El Segundo exactly 1,000 acres 
—the original purchase of 840 acres 
having been augmented a few months 
ago by the purchase of another 160 
acres. 

The first construction work on the 
El Segundo refinery was done in the 
year 1911, and since then there has 
hardly been a time when some sort of 
construction work was not going for- 
ward. The first unit completed had a 
daily capacity of 5,000 barrels of refined 
oil. This was almost immediately in- 
creased by the addition of further equip- 
ment, bringing the total daily output 
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up to 10,000 barrels. Increases in equip- 
ment continued to be made until during 
the year 1914 the capacity reached a 
daily output of 30,000 barrels. Over 
100 immense steel tanks, each with a 
capacity of 55,000 to 65,000 barrels, 
have been erected for storage purposes, 
nd three great pipe lines have been 
constructed connecting the El Segundo 
tanks with the oil wells of the Standard 
in the rich Whittier-Fullerton-Placentia 
district. 

The Santa Fe railroad built a direct 
branch from its Redondo line into the 
very grounds of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany at El Segundo. The Southern 
Pacific Company, through its subsi- 
diary corporation, the Pacific Electric 
Railroad, built a new line into El Segun- 
do, so that El Segundo has the advan- 
tages of transportation via two trans- 
continental railroads—the Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific. 

The Standerd Oil, in order to take 
care of its ocean shipping, built a pier 
extending 4,000 feet into the Pacific 
Ocean. Oil is conveyed out on this 
pier by means of a pipe line, and is 
then loaded into tenk steamers for 
shipment to all parts of the world. 

lt is but reasonable to say that the 
El Segundo refinery of the Standard 
Oil Company is little more than started, 
and that the development there will 
be even greater in future years than it 
has been in the past three or four years. 

The oil fields around Whittier and 
Fullerton and Pacentia are stated by 
experts to be of tremendous wealth, 
and of such extent that they will last 
for probably hundreds of years, even 
though the present rate of extracting 
the oil be materially increased. 

When the Standard Oil Company 
announced the purchase of its tract 
north of Redondo, and stated its pur- 
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pose to build a refinery there, a number 
of responsible far-seeing business men 
realized immediately that a town ad- 
joining the refinery, in which the em- 
ployees of the great corporation could 
reside with their families, was an im- 


perative necessity. Steps were there- 


fore immediately taken to 
tract of land suitable for a townsite 
and adjoining the great Standard Oil 
plant. Having secured this land, these 
men formed the El Segundo Land and 
Improvement Company, for the pur- 
pose of doing the necessary work of 
grading, surveying, laying out streets, 
installing the necessary improvements 
of sidewalks, curbs, sub-diving the land 
and placing it upon the market. This 
work was done with commendable dis- 
patch, and it therefore transpired that 
the town of El Segundo was born just 
about the same time that the El Segundo 
refinery first saw the light. 

The growth of El Segundo, the town, 
has been most gratifying to its sponsors, 
and in fact it is safe to say that it has 
eclipsed the record of any town in 
Southern California, and probably in 
the world. At the end of its second 
year, El Segundo had a population of 
about 800, and at the end of its third 
year this population had increased to 
about 1200. The more _ important 
streets are graded and further improved 
with curbs, cement sidewalks and shade 
trees. A splendid water system has 
been provided, sufficient for a city of 
15,000 people, and the water ha; been 
piped through every street of the tract. 
Two splendid business blocks were 
erected, and at the present time El 
Segundo has 30 to 35 stores and business 
houses, about 300 residences—most of 
them of a class which compare favorably 
with other suburban towns—four or 
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five churches, two splendid school houses, 
a bank and a newspaper. 

This development and growth of popu- 
lation has resulted principally from 
the realation of El Segundo, the city, 
to the Standard Oil refinery. At its 
present size when working full capacity, 
the plant requires the services of about 
600 men with a pay roll of $60,000 per 
month. As the refinery is likely to 
be many times its present size within 
a few years, it can be readily appre- 
ciated that a splendid growth is ahead 
of El Segundo, even though no other 
industries should locate there,—el- 
though this would be an absurd assump- 
tion since numerous other great indus- 
tries have followed the Standard to 
whatever town it has heretofore located 
in, and El Segundo will be no exception 
in this respect. 

Year by year El Segundo shows a 


remarkable increase in asessed valu- 
ation, as the following figures indicate: 
1910 $328,200.00 
1912 $1,168,515.00 
1913 $1,400,975.00 
1914 $2,919,835.00 


This is the valuation placed upon 
the property by the County Assessor, 
and is usually figured at about one half 
the actual or market value. 

The residents and business men of 
El Segundo have the benefit of practi- 
cally ell modern conveniences, includ- 
ing electric lights, telephones, ete. 
Quite frequent service is given over the 
Pacific Electric-El Segundo line to Los 
Angeles via Hawthorne, and it is also 
possible to avail onesself of the Pacific 
Electric service between Los Angeles 
and Redondo via Del Rey, by walking 
over the hill which separates El Segundo 
the city from the shore, this distance 
being about three-eighths of a _ mile. 

On account of this rise of ground, 
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El Segundo has certain advantages as 
a residence point, which, in the opinion 
of many peoples, makes it preferable 
for home purposes to the cities which 
One 
is thet El Segundo is protected from the 
heavy winds which from the 
Pecific nearly every afternoon. This 
is considered a very decided adventage 
by people who are mede more or less 
nervous by the continual blowing of a 
heavy wind,—and yet the residents 
of El Segundo find it possible to get to 
the attractive resorts of Venice or Re- 
dondo with the expenditure of very 
little time or trouble. 

The soil of El Segundo is a rich, sandy 
loam very easily worked, and so rich 
that everything grows most luxuriantly. 

The El Segundo Land and Improve- 
ment Company has made provision 
for other industries at El Segundo, 
having reserved for that purpose what 
is known as the Industrial District. 
The founders of the Company knew 
that in every city where the Standard 
Oil had previously located a refinery, 
other industries speedily followed, drawn 
there by the magnet of cheap fuel and 
splendid transportation—the fuel being 
turnished by the refinery at a low price, 
and splendid transportation facilities 
being always arranged tor by the Stand- 
ard before it locates ° plant at any point. 


are built directly on the beaches. 


blow 


A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the industrial section of El 
Segundo, but the El Segundo Land and 
Improvement Company at the outset 
determined that no concessions would 
be made to industries desiring to locate 
in the townsite unless they were of a 
most stable and creditable character. 
Negotiations are under way for several 
industries to locate in El Segundo, but 
the matter is not being pushed by the 


founders of the city because they realize 
that there is no need of anxiety on their 
part to get factories into the town, it 


being certain that great plants will 


be drawn there in due course by the 
adventages of location, and proximity 
to the Standerd Oil Company. 

It is impossible to predict just what 
the future of El Segundo will be, but it 
seems certain to every one who has 
considered the matter at all thet it 
will become a great industrial section, 
with a splendid residential annex. 

In Rehmond, which is only about 
12 or 15 years old, 25-foot lots are 
now worth es high as $50,000 in some 
special ceses, and lots valucd at from 
fifteen to thirty-five thovsand a-e quite 
common in the business section of that 
city. Industries attracted to Richmond 
since the starting of the Standard Oil 
refinery there now have a monthly pay 
roll of over $250,000. 

This is not an advertisement of El 
Segundo, so no attempt will be made 
to make capital of what the future 
may hold, but these facts are worthy 
of study: 

ist, Richmond grew from a popula- 
tion of about 100 in 1902 when the 
Standard Oil Company located there, 
to a population of about 20,000 at the 
present time. 

2nd, the Standard Oil Company has 
1,000 acres at El Segundo, as compared 
with 330 at Richmond. 

3rd, Southern California as a whole 
is growing relatively faster than the 
northern part of the state, and in fact, 
many towns in Southern California 
have approximated the growth of Rich- 
mond during the last ten years, while 
Richmond is regarded as a wonderful 
exception in the north. 

8th, Therefore, if El Segundo simply 
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keeps up the pace of other Southern 
California cities, it would soon become 
a place of great importance, even with- 
out the added impetus given by the 
Standard Oil refinery. This, however, 
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cannot be ignored, and must be instru- 
mental in adding thousand to the 
population and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the value of property in 
the townsite of El Segundo. 


Street Scene in El Segundo 


To a Cecile Brunner Rosebud 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 


Thou art such a little rose, 

Tell what merit dost enclose 
In those budding petals bright 
That bath won thee place and right 

Where thy larger sister grows, 
Precious pygmy of delight? 


“Larger roses come to flower, 
Yield their sweel, fulfil the hour, 
Then, in pain, are wilted, wan, 
All their magic fragrance gone; 
But my fragrance hath new power, 
Fading, which ye feast upon!” 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 























Steps Unto Heaven, by N. C. Carpenter; Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35; Sher- 
man, French & Company, Publishers, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

There are sermons of all kinds nowadays; they discuss everything from the crucifixion to fashions 
and the opera. Practical talks on the application of Christianity to the modern problems, which 
sometimes seem like an endless picture puzzle to tired hearts and busy brains, are both necessary 
and desirable. 

The topics treated are “Steps unto Heaven,” “Whose Son is He?’”’, “God and the Sinner,” 
“The Home of the Soul,” ‘“The New Testament Gospel,” “The Greater Works,” “Risen or Stolen— 
which?”, “The Awakening of a Soul,” “The Spirit of our Master,” “The Soul’s Physician,” “The 
Pre-eminence of our Saviour,”’ “The Way to God,” “The Prodigal Son,” “That Precious Name.” 

The Ancient of Atlantis, by Atbert Armstrong Manship; Paper Boards; 12mo; $1.50 
net; Sherman, French & > Company, Pubusbers, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A poetic and highly imaginative presentation, in three parts, of spitirual greatness and an 
ideal government. 

Rambies Round the Campus, by Metvin Ryder, Cloth; 12mo; $1.00 net; Sherman, 
French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Sowing wild oats isn’t a financial success. The market is usually found limited to the Salva- 
tion Army and the municipal lodging houses.’ 

College life is the field of this collection, college men and women its characters, and they are 
treated in such a way that the appeal is as broad and general as are the lands in which ccllege men 
and women live. The author has delved into the treasures found on college campus and about the 
college community with an originali.y of style, a frankness-coupled-with-friendliness tone combined 
with a sort of journalistically pungent manner of expression that is at once pleasing and refreshing. 


A Real Cinderelia, A new “‘ Brick House Book,”’ by Nina Rhoades, litustrated by 
Etizabeth Withington; Large 12mo; Cioth; Price $1,00; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston. 

The story of Cinderella will never lose its place among the best-loved fairy-tales because of 
its instant appeal to human sympathy. The same change in real life from unfairly imposed priva- 
tion to good tune befitting the recipicnt wins the same warm-hearted sympathy whcrever it an- 
pears. This new story by Miss Rhoades tells of a very human and very lov able little orphan erly 
who had inherited a passicnate love of really good music from her talented father, and had enjoyec 
the beginnings of an excellent musical education before he was taken away from her. There then 
were dark days for the brave little girl, whose life of drudgery is broken by a few hours in “fairv- 
land,” in other words, an evening of grand opera which she enjoyed as few could do. How she 
got her ticket and what fins ally came of it all forms much of a delightfully real “Cinders lla” story, 
in which a good half-brother is glad to be the ‘ ‘prince. 

Home-made Toys for Gins and Boys, Wooden Toys, Cardboard Toys, Spool Toys, 
Mechanical and Electrical Toys, By A. Neely Hall, Author of “The Boy Craftsman,” 
“ Handicraft for Handy Boys,” “The Handy Boy’ Profusely illustrated with Photo- 
grapbs and Working-Drawings by the author and Norman P. Hall; 800; Cloth; Price 
net $1.25; Postpaid, $1.80; meet this season’s shortage in toys by encouraging toy-making ; 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Pubushers, Boston. 

Here is a veritable gold-mine of suggestions for home-made toys, each one of which has been 
carried out successfully many times. 

Home made toys have an increased value over purchased ones in the pleasure and practical 
experience gained in producing them. 

It is not a lack of playthings that makes toy-construction so attractive, but rather the love of 
doing something interesting, and afterward being able to say of each toy, “I made it all myself.” 

fany of the merry-go-rounds, Ferris wheels, and other models made with the so-called ‘“con- 
struction outfits” are shown in this toy book built of pick-up materials found at home. More credit 
is due boys and girls who learn to use these materials at hand, and the practice is an invaluable 
training in resourcefulness. 
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Jean Cabot at the House with the Biue Shutters, Fourth and Final Volume of the “ Jean 
Cabot Books’ by Gertrude Fisher Scott, Iitustrated by Arthur O. Scott, Price, net, $1.00; 
Postpaid, $1.10, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

A natural, wholesome college story, by one who knows her subject and has good sense as well 
as the gift of narration, is the best light reading a girl can have, and correspondingly hard to find. 
The “Jean Cabot Books” are among the very few that have met the test, and have given a vivid 
picture of life at a prominent Eastern college for women. 

Dave Pov-ter at Bear Camp, Or, The Witd Man of Mirror Lake, Eteventh Votume of 
the “Dave Porter Series” by Edward Stratemeyer, Itiustrated by Waiter S. Rogers, 12mo; 
Cloth; Price, $1.25; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

Just before locating with his chums at Bear Camp, in the Adirondacks, Dave Porter, the favorite 
young hero of all boy readers, saved some moving-picture actors caught on a burning steam yacht. 
One of the actors claims that he was stolen from home when a child and put into a -house, the 
very omy Ses had happened to Dave, and that he is the real Dave Porter, and the latter sill a 
person nown. This is but one situation of intense interest in a volume replete with action. 





Little Folks of Animal Land, Photographed and described by Harry Whittier Frees, 
Sixty Full-Page Half Tones of Animal Pets, Costumed, Posed, and Photographed from 
Life, Each with Descriptive Page in Story-Sequence; Square; 8 vo; Cloth; Done in sepia 
on India-Tint Dutt Coated Paper Photographic Cover-Insert, End-Leaves and Jacket; 
Price, net, $1.50, Postpaid, $1.70; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
There is no other book like this, nor has there been. Mr. Frees has no equal in the posing and 
photographing of pet animals, especially kittens and puppies, which he delights to clothe in quaintly 
uman style and cause to appear intently engaged in all manner of human duties and pastimes. 
His clever imagination also lends itself readily to entertaining story-telling. The result is a book 
that surprises and delights all who see it. Each of sixty half-tones from photographs of living, cos- 
tumed pets is faced by a page of bright descriptive narrative, the two pages forming one link in an 
unique photographic story-chain. 





Polly Comes to Woodbine by George Etbetbert Waish, Illustrated by F. Liley Young; 
12mo; Cloth; Price, net, $1.00; Postpaid, $1.10; Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 

Woodbine was a charming country town where Uncle Jethro and Aunt Miranda lived their 
comfortable but very lonely lives on just such a bountiful old-fashioned farm as one likes to rcad 
about. To this home came Polly, a bright, loving, cheerful, little girl. There was a mistake abcut 
her coming—at least, it seemed so—but some things thought at first to be mistakcs turn out to bi 
the very best that could have happened, and it was so in this case. There is pathos in the story, 
but nevcr sadness, and a quiet sense of humor is not lacking. 

Mr. Bingle by Geroge Barr McCutcheon Author of ‘“Graustark,” “ The Day of the God,” 
“The Hollow of Her Hand,” etc., with full page illustrations by James Montgomery 
Flagg, $1.35 net; Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers, New York. 

Mr. Bingle is something very difficult for an author vo crcaic—a real person. But he has b ca 
created, he exists, and he will be marked and remembered. You will laugh at him and wii Lin, 
and you will ery over him. And love him? You will find him just as queer and dear and lovai/l 
as all his children did, and his wife, and the charn ing girl whcs. lovc-affair with a gallant yor ngst.. 
runs like a thread through Mr. Bingle’s adventurcs. 

Dorothy Dainty at Crestville, Fourteenth Volume of “ Dorothy Dainty” Serees by Amy 
Brooks, illustrated by the author; Large 12mo; Cloth; Price, $1.00; Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. 

“I love you for the DOROTH Y DAI NT Y books you bave written, and you can't ever risk skip- 
ping a page, ’cause something’s sure to bave eapgoans on it,”’ wrote a little girl to Amy Brooks, tue 
author of these favorite books. The little girl has found the greatest secret of the remarkable sale 
of “Dorothy Dainty” books, though the kindness and good breeding that are constantly lived but 
not pine pe by the leading characters is a large factor. Each new volume is a complete story in 
itself and brings new interest. In “Dorothy Dainty at Crestville,” which, like each of these books, 
is a complete story in itself, Dorothy and her dearest fiends have a delightful summer at a seaside 
resort, and make new friends. 

Songs of Hope, by Rebecca N. Taylor, paper boards, 12mo, 75c net, Sherman, French 

& Co., Boston. 

The quiet optimism of the verse, the serenity and trust of its atmosphere, the delicate pre- 
cision of its structure, distinguished it as a lovely, homely garden, set in a y thoroughfare. 








The Last Lap, or “Outside Intelligence” Explained, by D. W. Starrett, cloth, itlustrated, 
8v0, $1.75 net, Sherman, French & Co., Boston. : 
A most readable and comprehensive treatise which will specially appeal to those interested 
in mental healing, new thought, psychology in its various aspects, and kindred subjects, especially 
in its presentation of mysticism as a stable science. 















